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The American people are faced with two 
equally great crises: first, the danger that 
they will be needlessly dragged into a 
foreign war; and second, that their govern- 
ment may soon suffer from a serious fi- 
nancial breakdown. If Mr. Roosevelt is 
reelected, these dangers will immediately 
become more acute. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Willkie is chosen to lead the nation 
in this time of crisis, the dangers of 
national bankruptcy and foreign entangle- 
ment in war will be greatly lessened. That, 
simply put, is why it is imperative for the 
American people to elect the Republican 
candidate on November 5. 


War on Business 


One of the main arguments in favor of a 
third term for President Roosevelt is that 
he has long been one of the leading op- 
ponents of aggression and is best qualified 
to combat the dictator nations. No one 
has more effectively exploded this idea 
than Winston Churchill. In 1937 he ac- 
curately sized up the situation when he 
accused Roosevelt of waging a “ruthless 
war” on American private business and 
dragging the United States back into a 
depression, thereby weakening the whole 
democratic front against the aggressor na- 
tions. What possible reply can President 
Roosevelt and his followers make to this 
charge? Winston Churchill has proved to 
be one of the greatest leaders of this cen- 
tury, and never did he do a better job of 
telling the truth than when he attacked 
President Roosevelt’s destructive policies. 
President cry out that it 
would be a very bad mistake to change 
horses in the middle of the stream. ‘“Sup- 
pose,” as the Washington News points out, 
“that middle-of-the-stream notion had been 
swallowed by the British people. Suppose 
the fumbling Chamberlain had remained 
as prime minister instead of being replaced 
by the dynamic, resourceful, eloquent 
Churchill, the man of action and—let us 
hope—of destiny. Conceivably there might 
not be an England today. Suppose France 
had changed horses in time. Perhaps there 
might have been a France today.” 

President Roosevelt asks a third term 
because of the vast experience he has ac- 
quired in office. He could, if elected, put 
up even a stronger case for himself in this 
respect at the next election since he would 
then have four years more experience than 
he has now. The election after that he 
would have even more experience. Musso- 
lini and Stalin are, by this same argument, 
much better qualified to run their govern- 
ments than President Roosevelt is to run 
ours. But the American people have a 
strange notion that it is a good idea to seek 
fresh experience and ideas at least every 
eight years, if not more frequently. They 
will not be duped by the line of reasoning 
which is used by every dictator in the 
world today. 

Let us take a look at the type of experi- 
ence which Roosevelt has acquired. Again 


Friends of the 


quoting the Washington News, it includes: 
“The experience of spending more money 
than any other president. 
“The experience of incurring the biggest 
public debt in this country’s history. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT REGISTRATION DAY 








NOTICE 


This week THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and its associated publication, the Weekly News 
Review, are omitting most of their regular features in order to give additional space to 
the issues of the presidential campaign. We present in some detail a summary of the 
arguments which have been advanced during the campaign by the two major parties. 
We publish a record of party votes in Congress on important measures which figure in 
the political discussions. We outline briefly the positions of the minor parties, and we 
give the results of a student poll in which hundreds of high schools have participated. 

We emphasize the fact that none of the statements which appear in the case for Willkie 
and the case for Roosevelt, are to be taken as the opinions of the editors of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER and the Weekly News Review. These papers maintain a position of strict 
neutrality in the campaign. On the editorial staff there are Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents, but these writers do not express their personal preferences in the columns 
of these papers. Our purpose is to present the cases of the parties impartially, giving 
to the campaign issues the same objective and impartial treatment which we give to all 
controversial questions. 

We have brought together this week, on each side, arguments which have been made 
during the campaign by responsible and influential supporters of each of the candidates. 
We think that some of these arguments, on each side, are extreme and highly partisan. 
Many of them are the kind of arguments which are advanced by an advocate rather than 
a judge. We are presenting them to the attention of our readers because these arguments 
have been stressed during the campaign. They are the ones which appear to have been 
most quoted and most telling in effect. Our plan is to select the most vigorous and 
forceful arguments on both sides of the controversy. Where possible we have quoted 
statements directly. Where they have been too long for quotation they have been 
condensed, but the thought of the authors has been followed. 

Since national policies are determined, not by the President alone but by the President 
and Congress, it is worth while to examine the positions which the parties have taken in 
Congress on important issues. We publish the record of votes in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives without comment. 

The results of the student poll on presidential candidates are reported on page 3. 
We asked teachers all over the country to conduct straw votes in their classes and to 
send to us the results. More than 1,500 teachers did this. About 160,000 students cast 
their straw ballots. We added the votes sent to us from each state, and we report the 
results to you as they were reported to us. On page 3 we explain certain facts which 
should be taken into account in estimating the significance of this poll. 


The Roosevelt Case 
Stated By Followers 


Following Article Gives Principal 
Arguments for Election of 
Democratic Candidate 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES EXAMINED 


Democrats Base Case on Need of Pres- 
ident’s Leadership to Steer Na- 
tion Through Crisis Period 














President Roosevelt should be elected for 
a third term, because Wendell Willkie has 
clearly demonstrated during the campaign 
that he is not properly qualified to deal 
with the tremendously important tasks im- 
posed on the nation’s chief executive in 
these critical days. The weaknesses which 
Mr. Willkie has displayed since he entered 
the presidential race have been of such a 
nature that the American people would 
be running a grave risk in placing him at 
the head of the nation at this time. 

First of all, Mr. Willkie has shown that 
he is far more concerned with his own po- 
litical welfare than he is with deciding upon 
a program which he thinks will benefit the 
country and sticking to it with some degree 
of consistency. He has said one thing in 
order to please the voters in one part of the 
country, and then contradicted himself in 
another section so as to please those voters. 
Apparently he does not think that a speech 
of his in one place will be widely read by 
people in all parts of the nation. As a 
result, he has been extremely inconsistent. 
Here are a few examples pointed out by 
Bruce Bliven in Life: 


Willkie Inconsistencies 


“Mr. Willkie has repeatedly preached 
government economy. Yet at Los Angeles 
he came out for increased old-age pensions. 
Los Angeles is a great center for the Town- 
send plan and the Ham-and-Eggs move- 
ment. How can you reconcile bigger pen- 
sions with economy? 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Willkie has 
endorsed one by one practically all aspects 
of the New Deal, including the farm pro- 
gram and WPA. You can’t have all these 
things and economy too; one of his state- 
ments necessarily eats up the other. 

“Mr. Willkie has repeatedly said he 
favors maximum support of Great Britain. 
Yet in California he went out of his way 
to pay tribute to Senator Hiram Johnson, 
one of the bitterest isolationists in the Sen- 
ate. If he gets into the White House, whose 
man would he be—his own or the Cali- 
fornia senator’s? 


“Mr. Willkie has told some audiences 
that he would repeal the ‘pernicious legis- 
lation’ of the Roosevelt administration, but 
he has never up to this writing said what 
items he would kill. Since he endorses 
practically all these measures, one by one, 
it sounds, as the Louisville Courier-Journal 
remarked, very much as though he wanted 
the masses of the plain people to think he 
is in favor of the New Deal and the busi- 
ness community to think he is against it. 


“Tf there is any one principle to which 
Mr. Willkie has devoted his life, it is that 
of private ownership of public utilities. 
Yet he accepted without a murmur a vice- 
presidential candidate who is a lifelong 
supporter of public ownership. He thus 
seemed to condone a sleazy political trick 
by which, if you didn’t like one end of the 
Republican ticket, you could shut your 
eyes and vote for the other.” 

Not only has Mr. Willkie been incon- 
sistent, but he has also made a number 
of utterly absurd, and too often serious, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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How the Parties Voted on Measures 


HERE is an old saying that “actions 

speak louder than words.” It is worth 
our while, then, to examine the record and 
see how Republicans and Democrats have 
voted in Congress on important measures 
during the last few sessions. 

In analyzing these votes, account should 
be taken of two facts: First, the majority 
party in Congress proposes most of the im- 
portant measures which come before that 
body. The minority party, being the party 
of opposition, is likely to find something 
wrong with the proposed measures and to 
vote against them, even though they may 
favor the general purpose of the bills. This 
accounts in part for the fact that on most 
of the bills we mention the Democratic vote 
was in favor and the Republican was op- 
posed. During the entire period under con- 
sideration, the Republicans were the minor- 
ity, or opposition, party. 

Another fact is that in swiftly moving 
times such as these, political leaders, like 
other people, often change their minds. 
Some of the votes recorded several months 
ago would probably be different today. 
After making allowance for these facts, 
however, one can still learn a great deal 
about party attitudes by studying the rec- 
ord of party votes in the houses of Con- 
gress. 

In certain cases we give the vote in only 
one house of Congress. This is because 
the matter was voted on in only one house 
or because there was a yea and nay vote— 
a vote that could be recorded—in only one 
house. Frequently, also, it will be seen 
that the full membership of the houses did 
not vote on particular pieces of legislation 
which came up. 

There follows a brief description of a 
number of important measures, together 
with the vote by parties in one or both 
of the houses of Congress: 


Social and Economic Legislation 
The original social security measure, in- 
cluding unemployment and old-age benefits, 
1935. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 14 5 
Democrats 60 1 

House Yes No 
Republicans 77 18 
Democrats 287 13 


Amendment to social security laws pro- 
viding for essentials of the Townsend plan, 
pensions up to $200 a month to be given 
to all persons in the country over 60 
years of age. 


House Yes No 
Republicans 55 107 
Democrats 40 194 


Measure by which government was to 
borrow money and use it in a spending 
program for the purpose, according to New 
Dealers, of aiding business and employ- 
ment, 1939. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 2 17 
Democrats 47 28 

House Yes No 
Republicans 9 146 
Democrats 163 47 





To increase amount of money spent for 
work relief, 1939. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 2 20 
Democrats 41 26 


Farm Legislation 


After the A.A.A. program was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
Congress substituted a soil conservation 
program designed to achieve the same re- 
sults as the A.A.A., but eliminating the un- 
constitutional features. The vote on this 
measure was: 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 5 11 
Democrats 49 9 

House Yes No 
Republicans 20 64 
Democrats 246 25 


Agricultural appropriation bill, 1940, pro- 
viding for payment of over $200,000,000 to 
growers of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and 
tobacco. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 10 12 
Democrats 50 7 

House Yes No 
Republicans 23 131 
Democrats 182 43 


Farm tenancy act, by which government 
was to help tenant farmers to purchase 
their land. 


House Yes No 
Republicans 45 18 
Democrats 252 8 

Labor Legislation 
National Labor Relations Act, 1935. 


Purpose to guarantee to labor unions right 


to organize. Source of bitter controversy 

since. 

Senate Yes No 
Republicans 12 8 
Democrats 49 4 

The Wages-and-Hours Act. 

House Yes No 
Republicans 45 42 
Democrats 255 56 


Measure (1940) to outlaw use of strike- 
breakers and labor spies. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 7 6 
Democrats 36 19 


Dies Committee 


On the motion to extend the life of the 
Dies Committee. 


House Yes No 
Republicans 156 0 
Democrats 186 34 


Governmental Reorganization 


Measure to kill the President’s Supreme 
Court reorganization plan by recommitting 
it to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 15 0 
Democrats ‘ 53 18 
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FIRST RESULTS OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
The law providing for military training was one of the most important passed by Congress in many years 
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DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS, 1928-1938 


Reorganization of the administrative de- 
partments of the government. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans . 0 14 
Democrats 47 26 

House Yes No 
Republicans 0 88 
Democrats 191 108 


Clean Politics 


Hatch Act to prevent political activity 
among employees of the government. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 22 0 
Democrats 34 27 

House Yes No 
Republicans 152 1 
Democrats 89 120 


Amendment to Hatch Act limiting cam- 
paign gifts to $5,000. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 1 18 
Democrats 36 19 


Foreign Trade 


To extend life of the Reciprocal Trade 

Agreements Act. 

Senate Yes No 
Republicans 0 20 
Democrats 41 15 

House Yes No 
Republicans 5 146 
Democrats 212 20 


Foreign Policy 


Neutrality Act, 1937. Purpose was to 
keep the United States strictly neutral. 
Americans forbidden to sell war supplies 
to any belligerent nation. One effect was 
to prevent this country from helping Eng- 
land. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 13 5 
Democrats . . & 1 

House Yes No 
Republicans ... Roe 83 8 
Democrats . 289 3 


Amendment to Neutrality Act, 1939, per- 
mitting Americans to sell war supplies to 
a belligerent on a cash-and-carry basis, 
thus making possible aid to England and 
France. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 6 14 
Democrats . . 48 7 

House Yes No 
Republicans... 19 141 
Democrats 222 29 

National Defense 
Measure before Congress, 1938, pro- 


viding for a 20 per cent increase in the size 
of the Navy. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 7 10 
Democrats 49 17 

House Yes No 
Republicans 29 56 
Democrats 261 31 


Proposal, March 1939, to spend $100,- 
000,000 for the purchase of strategic war 
materials not produced in the United States 


or not produced in sufficient quantities to 
meet our needs. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 4 12 
Democrats 48 1 


In March 1939, Congress acted on an 
amendment to a national defense appro- 
priation measure, the amendment seeking 
to raise the eventual plane strength of the 
armed forces to 6,000. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 8 11 
Democrats 45 15 


After the fall of France, there was a 
marked change in the sentiment of both 
parties respecting national defense. The 
President recommended unprecedented ap- 
propriations for the national defense, and 
these were adopted with the practically 
unanimous vote of both parties. 

On conscription the vote was: 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 8 10 
Democrats 50 17 

House Yes No 
Republicans 51 112 
Democrats . ee . 2ae 33 


Amendment to conscription act giving 
the President drastic power to operate fac- 
tories whose owners were declared by the 
secretary of war or the secretary of the 
navy not to be cooperating with the gov- 
ernment’s defense program. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 9 6 
Democrats 56 8 


Taxation 


Among the most hotly contested of all 
party issues are those involving taxation. 
The Republicans insist that the Democratic 
administration has seriously hurt business 
and prevented recovery by unnecessarily 
heavy and burdensome taxes on business. 
The Democrats claim that heavy corpora- 
tion taxes are necessary and not harmful 
to business. 

The tax views of the parties are shown 
in votes on the undistributed profits tax and 
the excess profits tax. The first of these 
was a tax on profits which corporations 
made but did not distribute among stock- 
holders—profits kept by the corporation for 
expansion of plants, for future safety, or 
for other purposes. The vote on this 
measure in the House (1936): 


House Yes No 
Republicans 4 82 
Democrats 253 11 

A recent measure to tax the “excess 


profits” which corporations may make as 
a result of the defense program was criti- 
cized by Republicans on the grounds that 
it would retard defense preparations and 
would lead to many abuses. The Demo- 
crats supported it, saying that no one has 
a right to make excessive profits out of the 
defense program. 


Senate Yes No 
Republicans 1 16 
Democrats 45 5 
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Minority Parties 


Aetive in Contest 


LTHOUGH their individual cam- 
paigns get scant mention in the 
press, there are a number of minority par- 
ties conteriding with the Democrats and 
the Republi -ans in the presidential elec- 
tion. Each ninority party has adopted its 
own platform and nominated candidates; 
and though none seriously believes it has 
a chance of being chosen to lead the na- 
tion, each is carrying on a campaign. 

The Socialist party is the largest and 
most active of these minority parties. On 
the question of foreign policy it has taken 
sharp issue with the two major parties. 
Its platform not only opposes American 
participation in war, but strongly condemns 
the aid being given by the United States 
to Britain, on the ground that “measures 
short of war” are likely to lead to war. In 
other respects, the 1940 Socialist platform 
differs little from the policies laid down in 
other campaigns. It advocates the social- 
ization of many basic industries and calls 
for the retention of the New Deal social 
gains, which, however, the Socialists regard 
as not going far enough. 

The party reached its greatest strength in 
1920 when its presidential candidate, Eu- 
gene V. Debs, polled close to a million 
votes. In 1936, owing to party splits and 
to the fact that many Socialist members 
voted for the New Deal, it obtained only 
187,000 votes. The party’s candidate for 
president is Norman Thomas; his running 
mate is Maynard Kreuger, a professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago. 

Going well beyond the principles implied 
in its name, the Prohibition party has as its 
program not only the abolition of the liquor 
traffic but other social and economic ob- 
jectives as well. The party advocates the 
reduction of the national debt and taxes and 
approves of aid to youth and old folks. Its 
platform also calls for a “spiritual awaken- 
ing,” though its suggestions on this score 
are couched in rather vague terms. Founded 
in 1869, the Prohibition party once com- 
manded about 250,000 votes, but at the last 
election it obtained only 37,000. The 
party’s presidential candidate is Roger W. 
Babson, an economist and writer; his run- 
ning mate is Edgar V. Moorman, a busi- 
nessman. 

The Socialist Labor party, smallest of the 
minority groups, polled 12,000 votes in the 
1936 campaign. Its policies are extremist 
and have remained substantially unchanged 
since 1892. The Socialist Labor platform 
demands that the capitalist system be abol- 
ished and that the nation’s economic system 
be turned over to socialist industrial unions. 
The party’s candidate for president is John 
W. Aiken; for vice-president, Aaron M. 
Orange. 

The stir the Communist party manages 
to create is out of all proportion to its 
numbers. Only 80,000 voters threw their 
ballots to the Communist candidates in 
1936 and since the Soviet-Nazi pact a year 
ago the party is thought to have lost many 
of its followers. Though its leaders for 
long denied that they took orders from 
Moscow, the party’s platform is wholly 
sympathetic toward policies laid down by 
the Kremlin. It condemns the wars in 
Asia and Europe as “imperialist wars,” add- 
ing a plague on both houses, and calls for 
the eventual downfall of capitalism. It op- 
poses United States defense preparations. 
Earl Browder is again the choice for presi- 
dent. His running mate is James W. Ford. 

The least important of all the minority 
groups is the National Greenback party 
whose platform is mainly concerned with 
advocating changes in the money and gold 
policies of the country. Its candidate for 
president is John Zahnd of Indianapolis; 
for vice-president, James E. Yates, of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

In certain states, incidentally, action has 
been taken to remove some minority parties 
from the ballot. The Communist party, 
for example, has been barred from the 
ballot in 11 states, from four of them on 
the grounds that it advocates the over- 
throw of the American form of govern- 
ment; from others because, in the last 
election, it failed to obtain a legal minimum 
of votes. 








Results of Student Poll 


ATE last month we invited the students of the nation to participate in a 

nation-wide poll of opinion on the presidential contest. Teachers were asked 
to conduct a vote in their classes, giving students an opportunity to express a 
preference for a presidential candidate. We asked that returns from these polls 
be sent to us not later than October 10. 


Returns were sent to us by more than 1,500 teachers, from 47 states. The 
number of student votes was 161,348. .This number is somewhat less than 10 
per cent of the number of students who read THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and its 
associated publications, the Weekly News Review and The Junior Review. It 
constitutes, however, a very extensive poll. The results are published below. 


We make no claims with respect to this poll. We do not say that it is or 
is not representative of national or youth opinion. We have made no effort, as 
certain professional poll-takers do, to obtain what is called a “scientific sampling” 
of opinion. We have simply made a general request that polls be conducted in 
classes, and we publish the returns which have come to us for whatever they 
may be worth. 


Certain facts with a bearing upon the significance of these returns should, how- 
ever, be stated. First, while the three papers conducting the poll circulate in 
all parts of the nation, the greatest proportion of their subscribers is in the larger 
cities. It is fair to assume, therefore, that city opinion is a more important factor in 
this poll than it will be in the general election. The significance of this lies in 
the fact that, during recent years, the Democratic vote has been heavier, rela- 
tively, in the cities than in the smaller towns and rural districts. 


It is to be noted also that in the case of several states the vote is so light that 
the returns have little meaning. This is true, particularly, of Delaware, Wyoming, 
and Vermont. The Maine returns were from a few of the larger cities of that state. 


It is significant, also, that most of the votes recorded in our poll were cast 
during the first week of October. Swings of opinion may have occurred since that 
time. In fact, the well-known Gallup poll indicates an important shift toward 
Willkie during the middle of October. In the early weeks of this month, the 
Gallup poll gave President Roosevelt almost exactly the same number of 
states and electoral votes that our student poll gives him. As we go to press, 
however, the Gallup poll has boosted the number of states in Willkie’s column 
to 11, giving the Republican candidate 117 electoral votes. This compares with 
37 states for Roosevelt, with 414 electoral votes. There are a number of other 
states on the border line, so if Willkie should continue to gain as he has in 
recent weeks, the election will be extremely close. Much will depend upon the 
effectiveness of the last week’s campaign statements of both candidates. 


Two other polls, one conducted by Emil Hurja and the other known as the 
Dunn poll, predict a victory for Wendell Willkie. Mr. Hurja claims to have 
forecast the 1936 election with perfect accuracy, giving Roosevelt all but two states. 


Dr. Gallup is still convinced that his scientific polling method will stand the 
test of this election as it has done so well in recent years. The poll-conductors 
will be as concerned with the outcome of the presidential race as the candidates 
themselves. 


Elec. Votes 
(See note on Electoral 
College, p. 4) 


Youth Poll Results 



































































































































State Roosevelt Willkie Roosevelt Willkie 

Alabama 1,943 354 11 
ATiZONA  eeeccssssee 695 252 3 
Arkansas .............. 588 157 9 
California... 6,465 3,301 22 
Colorado seca ; 1,663 1,597 6 
Connecticut 1,556 742 8 
Delaware ........ Pe RET ETH 44 24 3 
District of Columbia 114 24 — 
Florida Basia 938 290 7 
Georgia 741 292 12 
Idaho a ae 1,147 639 4 
Illinois e 4,513 4,901 29 
Indiana ; cial 2,938 2,295 14 
Iowa is 2,446 1,955 11 
Kansas .. te 3,964 3,655 9 
Kentucky 738 364 11 
Louisiana 1,409 141 10 
Maine 567 389 5 
Maryland 391 192 8 
a ae i 692 488 7 
1 RREREE sce Ser eee oe 7,979 5,948 19 
Minnesota 5,078 3,477 11 
Mississippi 305 31 9 
Missouri 5,525 4,053 15 
Montana 1,799 860 4 
Nebraska 785 859 7 
Nevada 140 81 3 
PUCW RRRYPOTIC csssicssssicmnirsencose 291 185 4 
New Jersey 2,329 2,751 16 
IED Sin cctcrcnscorermasacenien 442 306 3 
New York 4,054 3,846 47 
PRRNED CONOTOR cscccsc cede : 1,105 225 13 
North Dakota 998 772 4 
Ohio 5,333 3,384 26 
MINI, Soccer caco et conokedsinds sone 4,797 3,072 11 
Oregon " 1,712 1,061 5 
I 5 cthcahicn 3,651 2,572 36 
Rhode Island No reports — (4) a 
South Carolina 1,298 196 8 
South Dakota 488 579 4 
Tennessee us 1,004 322 11 
Texas 4,005 626 23 
Utah 329 166 4 
Vermont 76 75 3 
Virginia 815 210 11 
Washington 1,661 917 8 
West Virginia 1,139 594 8 
Wisconsin 6,818 5,348 12 
Wyoming 130 59 3 
NE IND viisiccensnmiecudcmdions 78 15 — 

Totals = 97,706 63,642 487 40 


Total votes, 161,348. 
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“What’s making you look so angry?” 

“Plenty. I cut myself with a safety razor, 
burned myself with a safety match, and almost 
got run over while reading a safety first no- 
tice.” —PARADE 

+ * 7” 

Dad: “Did I hear the clock strike three when 
you came home last night?” 

Son: “Yes, dad. It was going to strike 
eleven, but I stopped it so it wouldn’t wake 
you up.” —GnrIT 

o o ~ 

Judge: “Now, sir, you may, if you wish, 
challenge any member of the jury.” 

Prisoner: “Well, I’m not in very good condi- 
tion, but I believe I can lick that little fellow 
in the end seat.” —Country GENTLEMAN 

* os x 

Customer: “Is that hair restorer really 
good?” 

Barber: “Sure. A man spilled some on his 
comb last week, and now it’s a brush.” 

—SELECTED 
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ROSE IN COLLIER'S 
“We've tried and tried to make up that order of 


machine guns, but no matter how much we retool 
our plant, they still look like sewing machines.” 


Junior: “Dad, what is a ‘dead letter’?” 
Dad: “Well, your mother would say it’s one 
given to me to mail.” —SELECTED 
* * * 
Editor: ‘Why, these are the same sketches I 
turned down last week.” 
Artist: “Yes, I know, I thought I’d give you 
one more chance.” —BREEZE 
* * * 
“Who is your wife going to vote for— 
Roosevelt or Willkie?” 
“She'll vote for the man I vote for.” 

“Well, who are you going to vote for?” 
“She hasn’t decided yet.” —PATHFINDER 
es * 

No two people are alike, and both of them 
are glad of it. —Washington Post 
* ke x 
“There’s that fellow who sought for years 
to get a political job.” 
“Well, what does he do now?” 
“Nothing—he got the job.” —SELEcTED 
* * Ok 


“What’s that book the orchestra conductor 
keeps looking at?” 

“Oh, that’s the score of the overture.” 

“Really! Who’s winning?” —GnritT 





THE WILLKIE CASE 





(Concluded from page 6) 

has President Roosevelt, but he is also in a 
far better position to achieve national unity. 
He has the confidence of business and in- 
dustry. He has assured the farmers of the 
nation that he will see to it that they get a 
fair price for their products and that he 
will make every effort to regain foreign 
markets which they have lost, due in large 
part to unsound New Deal farm and foreign 
trade policies. His frequent pledges to up- 
hold and safeguard the rights of workers to 
organize and bargain with their employers 
have won him the support and admiration 
of a large proportion of the laboring 
classes. He has dedicated himself to the 
cause of making the Labor Relations Board 
cement the friendly and profitable partner- 
ship of labor and industry instead of caus- 
ing friction between workers and employers, 
and dividing the workers themselves. 

Mr. Willkie can be counted upon to use 
his influence in maintaining the soundest 
reforms which have been adopted in recent 
years and in throwing out the worst. He 
can be counted upon to administer the 
government’s whole program far more sat- 
isfactorily than Roosevelt has. He can be 
counted upon to combat “boss” politics in 
the cities. Whether our country remains at 
peace, or is unfortunate enough to become 
involved in war, the American people will 
be safer, more secure, and more prosperous 
with Willkie in the White House than with 
Roosevelt. 
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The Week at Home 


Draft Lottery 


The great selective service lottery will 
radically alter the lives of thousands of 
the 16,600,000 men who registered October 
16. As long as we are at peace, however, 
the number taken by the armed forces 
will be comparatively small. Only 30,000, 
less than two-tenths of one per cent of 
the total registered, will be called for the 
first contingent about November 18. De- 
cember will see 60,000 more inducted into 
the service; January, 150,000; February, 
160,000. By late spring the total will be 
raised to approximately 800,000. An in- 
teresting link between this lottery and that 
of 1917 is the use of the same fishbowl, 
blindfold, and stirring ladle. 


Jools Bottleneck 


Some idea of the industrial expansion 
caused by our preparedness program is 
given by the situation in machine tool 
manufacturing. In 1932 this industry pro- 
duced tools valued at about $130,000,000 
This year orders amount to almost five 
times that figure. 

The overloaded toolmaking industry has 
become a bottleneck which is holding back 
production in a great many lines. Before 
the nation’s factories can begin large-scale 
manufacturing of war materials, they must 
equip themselves with the machines their 
new work requires. Although our tool 
manufacturing has grown rapidly in the 
last few years, it is not equal to the de- 
mands now being made upon it. Today 
nearly 60 per cent of the tools it turns 
out are being taken by the British, and 
though most of them are set up in Ameri- 
can plants, they are used in filling British, 
not American, orders. 


Shilled Labor 

Millions of unemployed and a_ labor 
shortage! That is the situation’ which 
confronts the United States today, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. The current 
expansion of industry is demonstrating that 
America has not enough draftsmen, pattern 
makers, toolmakers, and machinists. In 
all, the nation could use 1,260,000 more 
skilled workers. 

Such workers are not to be found in 
the ranks of the unemployed. They must 
be trained, either in schools or in industry. 
School systems and manufacturing concerns 
all over the country are now offering such 
training, but it will take time to turn out 
the men who could be put to work at this 
moment if they were available. 


lying Gortresses 

The situation in the Balkans and the 
eastern Mediterranean is expected to bring 
British requests for permission to buy some 
of America’s famous “flying fortress” 
bombers. 
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SAILS TO BRING HOME AMERICANS FROM ORIENT 


The Matson liner Monterey leaves San Francisco for the Far East. 


It is one of the ships sent to Asia by the 


State Department for the purpose of evacuating Americans who have been advised to leave. 


The “flying fortress” is officially known 
as Boeing B-i7 and is built by the Boeing 
Aircraft Company, Seattle, Washington. It 
has a wing span of 105 feet and weighs 
22 tons. It is powered by four 1,000-horse- 
power Wright Cyclone engines and has a 
speed of 250 or 260 miles per hour. 

Big brother of the B-17 is the XB-15 
or “super-flying fortress.” (“B” stands 
for “bomber” in these plane designations, 
and “X” means that the plane is an ex- 
perimental type.) The XB-15 has a wing 
span of 150 feet and a weight of 30 tons. 
It has four Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 
1,050-horsepower engines, and its estimated 
range is 4,000 miles. To date it is the 
largest bombing plane in the world, but it 
will lose that distinction when the 70-ton, 
6,000-mile Douglas B-19 is released 


Children from Britain 

Several hundred young British citizens 
now living in the United States owe their 
safety to the cooperation of governments 
and volunteer committees on both 
of the Atlantic. 

Until July 14 only those children who 
had relatives and friends over here could 
enter the country, but on that date the 
United States attorney general ruled that 
charitable organizations might assume re- 
sponsibility for youthful evacués. At 
once the Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children applied for and obtained 
1,000 visas. 

To provide for the children, the Com- 
mittee found more than a thousand Ameri- 
cans willing to support a child each in 
accordance with the standards set up by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Each of these people promised, 
also, to deposit $50 in the government- 
required trust fund and to pay such charges 
as the $8 head tax, the $2.50 visa charge, 
and the cost of a credit investigation of 


sides 
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SNOWSHOES FOR SOLDIERS 


The Army has ordered 2,000 pairs of specially designed snowshoes which are destined for troops serving in 
Alaska. The Maine company filling the order is operating on a 24-hour basis. 


himself. Passage was paid for by the 
children’s parents or by a London organi- 
zation called the American Committee for 
the Evacuation of Children. 

The chief trouble was and still remains 
the securing of transportation. The tragic 
sinking of the City of Benares, loaded with 
boys and girls bound for Canada, came as 
a serious blow to the evacuation program. 
As a result, the British government sus- 
pended evacuation, and the committees 
are unable, for the present, to bring any 
more children to the United States. 


Electoral College 


In theory, at least, the voters who go to 
the polls next week will be casting their 
ballots not for Roosevelt or Willkie, but 
for 531 electors whose duty it is to select 
the President. 

The reason for this is that on September 
4, 1787, a Committee of Eleven reported 
to the Constitutional Convention a plan 
for choosing the President by electors. 
It was a plan which commended itself to 
the Founding Fathers as a solution of what 
had proved a very thorny problem. They 
felt that ordinary citizens could know 
little about their leading statesmen and 
would be unable to make an _ intelligent 
selection for the highest office in the land. 
The electoral system would permit the 
choice, in such manner as the states might 
determine, of individuals qualified to elect 
the chief executive. It was decided that 


each state should have as many electors 
as it had senators and _ representatives 
combined. 


The electors—known collectively as the 
“electoral college’—did not long serve the 
purpose for which they had been created. 
The rise of great political parties soon re- 
duced them to mere rubber stamps. It be- 
came customary for state party organiza- 
tions to nominate complete sets of electors, 
picking, of course, loyal party men who 
could be trusted to vote for the party can- 
didates. The voter who thinks he is voting 
for Willkie is voting for all of his state’s 
Republican electors. A vote for Roosevelt 
is a vote for all of the electors nominated by 
the state Democratic party. Therefore, the 
winning party in each state casts the entire 
electoral vote of the state. 

It is this fact which gives the electoral 
college the importance it still possesses. 
Populous states in which the two parties 
tend to be closely balanced are pivot states, 
for there very small pluralities will swing 
large electoral votes. On the other hand, in 
states which have few electors, even a large 
plurality can influence only a few electoral 
votes. The result is that it is possible for a 
candidate to get a majority of the electoral 
votes when his opponent has a majority in 
the popular vote. Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876 and Benjamin Harrison in 1888 were 
elected in this way. 

On the first Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December, nearly six weeks 
after the whole country has learned which 
candidate has won, the electors will gather 


at their state capitals to go through the 
time-honored procedure. They will cast 
their ballots for president an: vice-presi- 
dent, make separate lists of th2 votes, sign, 
certify, and seal the documents, and send 
them to the national capital. On January 
6, in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and in the presence of both houses of 
Congress, the formal counting of the 
electoral votes will take place. This cere- 
mony will officially complete the election of 
the president. 


Dr. Dyhksta 


Clarence Addison Dykstra, director of the 
selective service administration, is a politi- 
cal scientist who practices what he teaches. 
This ‘scholar in action” has become nation- 
ally known through a career which has com- 
bined academic work with what he calls 
‘municipal statesmanship.”’ 

He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1883, 
but it must be hard for him to think of any 
one place as home. After his graduation 
from the University of Iowa in 1903, he 
taught at the University of Chicago, Ohio 
State University, and the University of 
Kansas. Then, after serving as executive 
secretary of crusading civic organizations in 
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DRAFT DIRECTOR TAKES OFFICE 


Dr. Clarence Dykstra, new draft administrator, re- 
ceives his commission of office from Secretary of 
War Stimson. 


several cities, he acted as commissioner of 
water and power in Los Angeles, at the 
same time lecturing on municipal adminis- 
tration at the University of California 

All this was preparation for the seven 
years in which he established a reputation 
as the efficient city manager of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In 1937 his able handling of a dan- 
gerous winter flood situation earned him ad- 
ditional renown and brought humorous 
comment on his Dutch name, which means 
“dweller at the dike.” In the spring he re- 
ceived an invitation to become president of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Six-foot-three, Dr. Dykstra, always a 
human dynamo, finds relaxation in music. 
He sings, plays the piano, and attends con- 
certs and the opera as often as he can. But 
to him it is public administration which is 
“the highest form of art,” and he is dis- 
charging his new duties with enthusiasm. 
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~The Week Abroad 


Britain at War 


1. The “New Order” 

Once again, as in the months that pre- 
ceded the German assault upon the Low- 
lands and France, the British people have 
turned their thoughts to the kind of world 
that is to emerge after the war. With 
London still the target of daily air attacks, 
such discussion may seem somewhat pre- 
mature and bespeak a confidence in ulti- 
mate victory that is perhaps not justified. 
But the tenor of the current thinking on 
Europe’s future differs radically from that 
which was to be seen in the British press in 
the early days of the war. At that time, 
when the French still sipped their wine 
securely behind the Maginot fortifications 
and found leisure to read the latest novels, 
when the war across the channel seemed 
remote to the average Britisher, the talk 
was concerned with questions of whether 
Germany was to be 
partitioned at the 
close of the struggle, 
whether the League 
of Nations was to be 
revived, whether this 
or that colony was to 
be given a mite more 
of freedom. al 

Today such ques- 
tions have for the ¥ 
most part been aban- 
doned. There is less 
talk of ways to pre- 
serve the empire and more talk of ways to 
preserve Britain, to make it a genuinely 
democratic state, sensitive to the needs of 
all the people. The millions of men and 
women whose tough defiance has enabled 
their country to endure staggering blow 
after blow—the “little people” of Britain— 
are no longer content with discussing a 
peace that will mean only the return to 
prewar days. They are discussing the 
future of Europe in concrete terms that 
carry a meaning and a promise to the little 
man of Europe—in terms of slum clear- 
ance, higher living standards, genuine social 
equality. 


2. The Labor Party 

This sharply altered emphasis has been 
brought about by the part that the Labor 
party is playing in the direction of the war. 
Labor has, of course, supported the war 
from the outset. But before the Nazi 
drive into the Lowlands, the Labor party 
had little voice in the highest councils. It 
shared the responsibilities of the struggle 
but not its direction. Only when Chamber- 
lain resigned, in May, and Winston Church- 
ill became prime minister, did the Labor 
party agree to join the government and 
since then it has assumed a larger and 
larger part. Typical of the Labor party 
leaders who are molding the political 
thought of present-day Britain is Herbert 
Morrison, the minister of home security. 
Morrison is no fire-snorting radical. He is a 
keen, quiet student of public affairs who 
feels deeply that Europe can have no peace 
unless a start is made toward the solution 
in every European nation of fundamental 
problems. Once an errand boy and tele- 
phone operator, he was for some years 
head of the London County Council and 
gave that city the most efficient administra- 
tion it ever had. 


Snow in the Balkans 


The first snow of the season fell in the 
mountains of Turkey and the Balkan penin- 
sula last week. It came earlier than usual, 
but the Balkan peoples needed no reminder 
that a hard winter lay ahead. Every state 
in the region was feeling the squeeze of 
Axis pressure in one way or another. Hav- 
ing virtually occupied Rumania, the Ger- 
man army had come to a halt, but German 
and Italian diplomats were everywhere 
busy. In Belgrade, German pressure forced 
the Yugoslav government to raise Ger- 
many’s share of Yugoslav exports from 50 
to 60 per cent of the total. 

Most of the Axis pressure, 


HERBERT MORRISON 





however, 





seemed to have fallen upon the Greeks, 
of whom Germany and Italy reportedly 
were demanding (1) that King George II 
and the premier-dictator, John Metaxas, 
be replaced by a government acceptable 
to Hitler and Mussolini; (2) that a strip of 
northwestern Greece be handed over to 
Albania; (3) that the port of Salonika be 
made available to Germany and _ Italy 
(presumably for troop movements); and 
(4) that Bulgaria be given a corridor to the 
sea through western Thrace. 

Giving no hint of her stand nor of the 
truth of reports of these demands, Greece 
has, nevertheless, continued to look to 
Turkey and Britain for support. The Brit- 
ish have promised support and threatened 
to occupy the important Greek islands in 
the Mediterranean and Aegean (Crete in 
particular) if Greece should yield to the 
Axis. The Turks, on their part, have re- 
mained officially silent, while the Turkish 
press has continued to warn Berlin and 
Rome not to advance any further to the 
southeast. Between 400,000 and 500,000 
Turkish troops have taken up positions 
along the Bulgarian border. This, and the 
fact that the British legation in Sofia has 
burned its confidential documents in prep- 
aration for a quick evacuation, has been 
taken to indicate that Bulgaria has defi- 
nitely gone over to the Axis camp. The 
key to the situation apparently still lies in 
Russia’s attitude. British hopes of secur- 
ing Soviet support rose and fell regularly, 
last week, but the Turkish press warned 
that Russian support might not be granted. 


Pressure on Syria 


In ancient days the word Syria applied 
to a large empire embracing most of the 
Near East. Today it applies to a French 
territory about the size of Georgia which 
is to be found on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean between Turkey and Pales- 
tine. Approached from the sea Syria pre- 
sents a fertile coastal plain beyond which 
gnarled olive groves rise along the lower 
slopes of stubby mountains. Beyond the 
mountain lies another plain which, although 
carefully irrigated, withers away to the 
east into the famous Syrian desert. 

In Syria and in its small satellite states 
(Lebanon, Jebel Druze, and Latakia) one 
finds names and places associated mainly 





HOW FOOD If RATIONED IN EUROPE 


Figures reprerent weekly allowance in ounces per person unless otherwise noted 


with the past. There is Damascus, famous 
for its fine steel; the hills of Lebanon with 
their tall cedars and cypresses; Beirut and 
Aleppo, battlegrounds of the Crusades, and 
the old ports of Sidon and Tyre (now Saida 
and Saur), from which the ancient Phoeni- 
cians set forth in their stout galleys. Here, 
among gardens, volcanic hills, irrigated 
plains and deserts, some 3,630,000 people, 
most of them Arabs, live chiefly by produc- 
ing the figs, wheat, corn, wine, and olives 
known to the Syrians of Biblical times. 

Having been mandated to France at the 
close of the World War, and having been 
cut partly adrift by the collapse of France 
last June, Syria has become one of the 
danger points in the Near East. Italy is 
anxious to gain a foothold in the land in 
order to move south into Palestine and at- 
tack the Suez from the north. If Italy 
could gain control of Syria, she could also 
exert great pressure on Turkey, which lies 
to the north. For this reason the Turks 
are determined to keep the Italians out. 
The Syrian Arabs are not sure what they 
want. They would like to cast off French 
rule, which they have considered oppres- 
sive, but they fear and distrust Italy, and 
look upon Turkey’s protective gestures with 
a suspicion which stems from centuries of 
Turkish misrule. Uncertain and divided 
among themselves, the Syrian Arabs are 
being hard-pressed by both sides. 


Persian Gulf 


Between the rock-strewn sands of the 
Arabian peninsula and the tumbled moun- 
tains of Iran, the Indian Ocean reaches a 
broad but twisted arm 520 miles into 
southwestern Asia. Although this body of 
water appears on the map as the Persian 
Gulf, millions of microscopic animals living 
in its depths (causing it to glow with 
an eerie phosphorescence by night) color it 
so deeply by day that the Arabs know it 
as the “Green Sea.” Once the cradle ot 
ancient Chaldean civilization, the supposed 
cruising ground of Sinbad the Sailor, the 
outlet of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
and their traffic, the Persian Gulf was once 
a great commercial highway. Until eight 
years ago, however, the modern world 
passed it by. Big ships seldom nosed 
through the rocky Strait of Ormuz, at its 
entrance. Americans and Europeans sel- 
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ALL IS NOT LAID WASTE 


Many areas of London have suffered heavy damage 

from bombs but there are many parts of the city 

which remain untouched. This recent photograph of 

a business section—passed by the British censor— 

was sent out to show that life in the British capital 
can still have normal aspects. 


dom visited, infrequently read about the 
gulf or the lands bordering it. Only the 
triangular sails of Arab barks in search of 
fish and pearl-oysters moved regularly on 
its surface. 

Today the Persian Gulf region is well 
known to petroleum interests and to the 
governments of nations interested in ob- 
taining petroleum. In 1932 oil was dis- 
covered in the Bahrein Islands, off the 
Arabian shore of the gulf. With the con- 
sent of the British, two American oil firms 
obtained long-term leases on the Bahrein 
oil lands. A forest of derricks, rows of 
houses for workers, and a great modern 
refinery appeared like magic out of the 
desert land. At present oil is produced in 
the Bahrein at the rate of 30,000 barrels 
per day. Up and down the green gulf moves 
a long procession of long, low tankers, 
carrying the oil of Bahrein, from Kuweit, 
a British field nearby, from Iran, and from 
the fields of Iraq. The gulf region has 
become one of the most important sources 
of oil in the world. 

Last week several Italian bombers ap- 
peared over the Bahrein fields, dropped 
their loads and left. This marked both 
the longest bombing flight in history (2,792 
miles one way), and an extension of the 
campaign, pressed by both sides, to destroy 
the enemy’s sources of what has been called 
the “liquid gold” of our times—oil. 





THE ROOSEVELT CASE 
(Concluded from page 7) 

ployed, but this is three or four million 
less than when Roosevelt came into office. 
No one claims that the unemployment 
problem has been solved, but the adminis- 
tration has been steadily making progress 
in this direction despite the fact that our 
foreign trade, and our whole industrial 
structure, has been seriously affected by 
the almost continuous series of crises 
throughout the world in recent years. 

The most constructive suggestion that 
the Republican leaders have had, and still 
have, to tackle this problem is to go back 
to the old way of doing things, whatever 
that-may have been, and forget that our 
country and the world is passing through 
a period of great change. They have at- 
tempted to block most of the measures de- 
signed to meet the changing conditions 
under which we live. 

Mr. Willkie and his supporters try to 
create the impression that all the money 
the government has spent has been wasted. 
But the American people know differently. 
This money has prevented suffering in a 
land of plenty; it has helped to double 
the national income since 1932; it has 
kept millions of human beings from wasting 
their talents and from undergoing deteriora- 
tion; it has developed the nation’s material 
resources on a tremendous scale; it has 
kept down dissatisfaction, radicalism, and 
class strife in this country to a lower point 
than in any other land in the world. As 
a result, the United States is in a power- 
ful position to prepare itself for any crisis 
which may lie ahead. Thanks to the leader- 
ship of the last seven years, the country 
is basically strong and sound. 
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The Case for Wendell L. Wiltkie 


(Continued from page 1) 


“The experience of keeping spending 
always ahead of income, although federal 
revenue has been almost trebled. 

“The experience of building the federal 
pay roll to record size. 

“The experience of expanding bureauc- 
racy to unprecedented proportions. 

“The experience of declaring more emer- 
gencies and exercising more power than 
any other peacetime president. 

“The experience of seeing new enterprise 
remain stagnant longer than ever before. 
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WENDELL WILLKIE 


“And the experience of seeing more 
Americans unemployed for more years than 
ever before.” 

Before his first term ended, Mr. Roose- 
velt said of the powers already built up 
under the New Deal that in wrong hands 
they could “provide shackles for the liber- 
ties of the people.” He was already laying 
the groundwork for his indefinite continu- 
ation in office. And, it may be asked, is it 
a good thing for the federal government 
to have vast powers that could, in anybody’s 
hands, “provide shackles for the liberties 
of the people”? 


After 1936 


One has only to look at what happened 
after Roosevelt was elected for a second 
term in office to have a clear idea of what 
may be expected to happen if he should be 
given a third term. He was not satisfied 
with the great powers which he had already 
acquired for himself in the first administra- 
tion, but wanted to put himself in an even 
stronger and more dominating role. His 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court with 
mere henchmen who would do his bidding 
was an act so undemocratic and so distaste- 
ful to most Americans that it can never be 
erased from their memories. 

And yet this man, who ignored the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitution, is now 
asking for a third term and tells the people 
not to have any fear, for he is a great 
defender of democracy and individual lib- 
erty. But the American people should fully 
realize the dangers ahead of them if they 
continue President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal planners and schemers in power for 
another four years. 


The greatest Democrat of all time, 
Thomas Jefferson, understood only too well 
the dangers involved in a third term. He 
had seen at firsthand the great struggle to 
mold a democracy out of the tyrannies of 
the past. In the light of his broad experi- 
ence and wisdom, he came to the following 
conclusion : 

“If some termination of the office of the 
chief magistrate be not fixed by the Con- 
stitution, or supplied by practice, his office, 
nominally for four years, will in fact be- 





come for life; and history shows how easily 
that degenerates into an inheritance.” 

Even during the present crisis, President 
Roosevelt is determined to keep as much 
power in his own hands as possible. He 
has refused to appoint a chairman of the 
Defense Commission and to give him broad 
powers to act as he sees fit. Instead, the 
President insists on heading the Defense 
Commission himself, even though most im- 
partial persons have urged that this com- 
mission be put on an independent basis 
with someone at its head. 


What It Will Mean 


If President Roosevelt is elected for a 
third term, it will mean, in the vivid words 
of the well-known columnist David Law- 
rence, the following things: 

“That hereafter any president can set 
himself up as the candidate to succeed 
himself for a second or third or even a 
fourth term, using the powers of his office, 
the influence of his own appointees, and 
the far-flung authority of the federal gov- 
ernment itself, its favors and its privileges, 
to win an election—and the majority of 
the American people really don’t care. 

“That a president can incur upwards of 
$25,000,000,000 in federal deficits with no 
sign of a balance between receipts and ex- 
penditures—and the majority of the Amer- 
ican people really don’t care. 

“That a president can keep millions of 
Americans unemployed for seven years, 
throttling capital expansion and blaming 
every other factor but his own administra- 
tion—and the majority of the American 
people really don’t care. 

“That a president can permit a govern- 
mental board or agency to be judge, jury, 
and prosecutor, impairing the practice of a 
fair and impartial hearing so deeply im- 
bedded in the democratic system—and the 
majority of the American people really 
don’t care. 

“That a president may tolerate the issu- 
ance of a Democratic party campaign book 
deriving funds unlawfully from corpora- 
tions and at the same time permit copies 
of such a book containing his own auto- 
graph to be sold to corporations in viola- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act—and the 
majority of the American people really 
don’t care. 

“That a president may use the power and 
influence of his office to conduct a politi- 
cal campaign and naively classify his 
speeches as ‘nonpolitical,’ irrespective of 
their deliberate purpose to make votes and 
create cleavages in the body politic favor- 
able to his cause—and yet the majority of 
the American people really don’t care. 

“That a president may accept the sup- 
port of corrupt political bosses in pivotal 
states to get his nomination—and the ma- 
jority of the American people really don’t 
care. 

“That a president may permit members 
of Congress to secure allocations of public 
funds for their districts and states in such 
fashion as to give the electorate the impres- 
sion that political pull in Washington deter- 
mines the disbursements of relief money 
and public works projects—and the major- 
ity of the American people really don’t 
care. 


Hostility Toward Business 


“That a president may refuse to debate 
the issues of campaign with his political 
opponent or to answer directly major criti- 
cisms of his stewardship, insisting that he 
is so busy with national defense that he 
cannot engage in a campaign—whilst he 
carries on political conferences at the White 
House and invites local Democratic politi- 
cians to parade with him on ‘defense inspec- 
tion’ trips—and the majority of the Amer- 
ican people really don’t care.” 

It is an undeniable fact that no American 
president has ever gone out of his way over 
such a long period of time to show his hos- 
tility toward business as President Roose- 
velt has done. He has criticized business- 
men and industrialists at every opportunity. 
He has blamed them for most of our 
troubles. He has made it appear to be sin- 
ful for people to launch new enterprises in 
the hope of making money. Profits, in the 


eyes of the New Dealers, are wicked. 
President Roosevelt’s attitude in this re- 
spect has shown his utter lack of under- 
standing of the problems confronting 
businessmen. 

It is no wonder, then, that a great many 
people have lost confidence in business and 
in industry and that investors have been 
unwilling to put their savings into new 
enterprises. It is no wonder that industrial 
progress in this country has gone forward 
more slowly in the last eight years than at 
any other time in our history. It is no 
wonder that the government has had to 
spend billions upon billions of dollars to 
provide for people who otherwise would be 
employed in private industry. It is simply 
asking too much for business and industry 
to flourish and to provide employment for 
all the nation’s workers at a time when the 
government is doing everything it can to 
control and combat private enterprise. Mr. 
Willkie delivered a telling blow when he 
said that “American liberalism does not 
consist merely in reforming things; it con- 
sists also in making things.” 

Not even the most ardent supporter of 
the New Deal can point out a single impor- 
tant economy made by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration since it came into power. The 
whole idea has been to spend, spend, spend. 
Whatever economic ill has developed, the 
medicine immediately prescribed has been 
more spending. The result is that, at a 
time when the nation must spend huge 
sums to safeguard its very existence, the 
public debt is already more than $45,- 
000,000,000. 

Supporters of Roosevelt claim that he 
has the confidence and support of the 
workers of the nation. They say this de- 
spite the fact that the record, which is 
available to everyone, shows that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, a New Deal 
agency, has greatly intensified the- conflict 
among the working people. This agency 
has handled ‘its job so badly that not only 
has it caused friction between employers 
and workers, but it has also prolonged and 
embittered the dispute between the two 
great labor organizations, the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO. 

President Roosevelt has refused to make 
public vital information on foreign policy. 
We have no idea what is going on behind 
the scenes in negotiations between our 
government and foreign countries. For all 
the man in the street knows, our officials 
may be leading us into a situation which 
may result in war. 


Charge of Trickery 


Not only does Mr. Roosevelt keep essen- 
tial facts from the people, but he also re- 
sorts to the lowest form of trickery to 
achieve many of his aims. It was trickery 
when he attempted to gain control of the 
Supreme Court by packing it with men 
favorable to his ideas. It was trickery when 
he conducted his political campaign under 
the guise of inspecting the nation’s de- 
fenses. It was trickery when he tried to 
take the nation’s attention off the Repub- 
lican convention in Philadelphia by cleverly 
timing his appointment of two prominent 
members of that party, both of whom he 
knew agreed with him on foreign policy, to 
his cabinet. It was trickery when he claimed 
to have found a loophole in the law which 
enabled him to put through the destroyer 
deal with England without the consent of 
Congress. It was trickery when he said 
he did not seek a third term but neverthe- 
less used every means to prevent any other 
candidate from being nominated. 

And, whether or not the President had 
anything to do with the appointment of his 
son, Elliott, as a captain in the Air Corps, 
he should have squelched this plan at the 
very outset. It has had a very bad moral 
effect on the millions of men of conscrip- 
tion age to see a post which requires no 
military training, which does not require 
the wearing of a uniform, and which pays 
a substantial monthly salary be handed to 
a young man whose only qualification is 
that he is the son of the President of the 
United States. It is true that Elliott 
Roosevelt is married and would probably 
not be among those first called for train- 
ing. But if the crisis grows more acute, 


he might have been drafted in a year or so. 
As it is, he not only has one of the softest 
jobs in the military service but one of the 
safest in time of war. 

Contrast President Roosevelt’s indirect 
and scheming methods with the straight- 
forward and forthright manner of Wendell 
Willkie. He has shown a degree of states- 
manship all too rare in American politics. 
He has not hesitated for a moment to 
support that part of President Roosevelt's 
program in which he believes. He is 
strongly in favor of conscription, of all 
aid short of war to England, and of build- 
ing a mighty defense machine. 


Willkie’s Promise 

But Mr. Willkie rightly criticizes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for going out of his way to 
insult and to incite the anger of the aggres- 
sor nations toward us. What is more, 
Willkie has promised not to keep the Amer- 
ican people in the dark on foreign matters 
and negotiations; not to produce a state 
of affairs in which we will be forced to go 
to war with little or no advance warning 
and without the people having any time 
to decide upon the wisdom of the action 
they are compelled to take. Mr. Willkie 
has solemnly pledged that, if elected, he 
will use all his influence to prevent Amer- 
ican soldiers from fighting abroad. There 
is no question that our country, under the 
sane but forceful leadership of Willkie, 
would be safer than under the reckless 
guidance of Roosevelt. 

As for national defense, Mr. Willkie is 
superbly qualified to manage the vast and 
complicated operations involved in building 
a powerful military machine. His oppo- 
nents put up the flimsy argument that he is 
not a businessman in the true sense of the 
word. They say that he has been mainly a 
lawyer and a public relations man. They 
do not realize, or pretend not to, that it is 
to his advantage in the job ahead of him 
that he has not specialized in some narrow 
branch of business. Instead, he has been 
an organizer, a “handler” of keymen in 
the business world. As head of a great 
corporation he mastered the skill of dealing 
with experts in all branches of the industry, 
of keeping relations among these men on a 
smooth, efficient basis. In this capacity he 
displayed organizing genius of a high order, 
together with the art of getting along with 
men. It is precisely these talents which 
are required of the man who is to supervise 
the defense program. 

President Roosevelt has shown clearly 
that he lacks such organizing ability. There 
is much confusion, red tape, and duplica- 
tion of effort among the officials and agen- 
cies involved in the defense program. 
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Mr. Willkie has promised to appoint a 
chairman of the Defense Commission and 
to organize the defense program on an or- 
derly basis. He has promised to create a 
separate department, headed by a secretary 
who would sit in the cabinet, to supervise 
the building of our air force. He would 
then consider plans to knit together the 
Army, Navy, and air force. 

Not only has Mr. Willkie shown a keener 
understanding of the defense problem than 
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avoided if he did not talk so much about 
so many subjects without thinking. He 
has, for instance, made a big point of the 
fact that, if elected, he would not send a 
single American soldier boy to fight abroad. 
It has been called to his attention that 
Congress, not the President, decides whether 
or not war shall be declared and whether 
American soldiers shall fight abroad—in 
Europe, or Asia, or any place else in the 
world. 

In a recent New England speech, he told 
the people of that section that, if elected, 
he would put a stop to the industrial migra- 
tion which has been going on for some 
years and which has been so hurtful to 
New England. And yet, in November 
1934, he told an Alabama audience that 
his utility corporation maintained an office 
in New York so as “to secure the removal 
of northern industries to this area,” mean- 
ing the Tennessee Valley. Just what are 
Mr. Willkie’s intentions in this respect? 
The people of these two sections have a 
right to know. 

Furthermore, just how does Mr. Willkie 
plan to “stop” the industrial migration? 
Can he take any action along this line 
without interfering with free business and 
industrial enterprise? Do not factories 
have a right to move to the South if they 
see better opportunities to grow and pros- 
per? Is it not Mr. Willkie who makes such 
a big point of free enterprise and who 
sharply attacks the New Deal for regulating 
and curbing industrial activity? Does he 
not realize how inconsistent, to say the 
least, it is for him to talk about using his 
presidential powers to “stop” northern fac- 
tories from moving to the South? 

Mr. Willkie is equally inconsistent in his 
other economic attacks on the New Deal. 
He promises again and again to give jobs to 
the unemployed by ‘‘freeing” our economy, 
and yet he has endorsed the great bulk of 
the New Deal program and has promised 
to carry certain features of it still further. 
He has bitterly attacked the New Deal for 
its program of “distributed scarcity,” yet 
he favors crop control as well as wage-and- 
hour restrictions. His most specific criti- 
cisms have been against the tax program 
of the Roosevelt administration, but what 
does he offer instead?—a commission to 
study the entire problem. It will be re- 
membered that Herbert Hoover appointed 
many commissions to study problems, but 
nothing was done about them after the 
studies were completed. 


Indispensability 


One could make a long list of additional 
inconsistencies and blunders which Willkie 
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has to his discredit. He criticizes Roose- 
velt for thinking he is indispensable, and 
then turns around and makes this statement 
about himself: “I will give you a new 
world. If I lose, all is gone.” 

At a time when the United States is 
bending every effort to win the goodwill 
and cooperation of Latin America, Mr. 
Willkie went out of his way to criticize 
the Navy Department for purchasing about 
$8,000 worth of Argentine beef. He did 
this in order to win favor with the cattle 


who unwittingly believe that we should be 
able to sell our products in other lands but 
that we should not buy anything from for- 
eigners. Mr. Willkie was willing to offend, 
which he did, the second greatest power in 
the Western Hemisphere over an item of 
$8,000 worth of beef. 

Is not the cooperation of Latin Amer- 
ica at a time of grave crisis worth more 
than this paltry sum of money? If Mr. 
Willkie is so irresponsible, if he is willing 
to make enemies out of nations whose sup- 
port we may critically need in the days 
ahead, and to do so over a mere triviality, 
would not the American people be taking 
a serious risk in elevating him to the highest 
position in the land? 

Mr. Willkie claims to be better quali- 
fied than President Roosevelt to conduct 
and manage the nation’s great defense 
program because he is a highly experienced 
businessman. The job before us, he de- 
clares, is one which requires business skill 
and experience of a high order. That is 
partly true, although a quality which the 
job requires to a much greater extent is 
masterful political skill and leadership—a 
quality which Mr. Willkie does not possess. 

But let us take a look at Willkie’s busi- 
ness experience. We find that he has not 
been a businessman in the sense that Wil- 
liam Knudsen or Henry Ford is. He has 
not been in charge of producing goods or 
selling them—the two chief branches of 
business. Until 1933 he was a lawyer who 
had nothing to do with strictly business 
operations. In that year he became head 
of a large utility company, but his job in 
that post, as in previous ones, was largely 
that of a “front man” and “fixer.” He 
served in the capacity of a public relations 
expert; it was his main task to give favor- 
able publicity to a company and industry, 
both of which had a shady past. Why, then, 
does he feel so well qualified to manage 
the business operations involved in the 
national defense program? 


No Faith in Willkie 


There is good reason to believe that the 
rank and file of workers do not have faith 
in Mr. Willkie. The New Republic has 
damaging evidence that certain companies 
connected with Willkie’s utility corporation 
have employed labor spies and have done 
everything possible to work against union 
erganization of their workers. It is of the 
utmost importance that the workers of the 
nation have complete confidence in their 
president in order for the defense program 
to go along smoothly and speedily. 

Even if Willkie were qualified to be an 
ideal president, which there is no reason 
to believe that he is, his party and im- 
portant supporters would hold him back 
at every turn. All one has to do is to 
look at the voting record of the Republicans 
in Congress to see that they have taken 
every opportunity to obstruct needed re- 
forms and to vote against the spending of 
money for building up our defenses. 

And look at some of the leading sup- 
porters of Mr. Willkie—Hiram Johnson, 
Colonel Lindbergh, and Herbert Hoover— 
to mention three. All these men have 
adopted a defeatist attitude toward the 
world situation. They have all recently 
expressed the belief that there is nothing 
we can do to stop the aggressor nations 
from winning their wars and have im- 
plied that we should make up our minds 
to cooperate with them on their terms. 
Mr. Hoover has gone so far as to say that 
it is an “illusion” for us to think that we 
can prevent Nazi economic inroads in Latin 
America. If this is not appeasement, what 
is it? Has Mr. Willkie publicly told these 
prominent supporters of his that he does 
not share their views? Why are they 
backing him with such confidence that he 
will change our foreign policy? It would 
be interesting to know. 

Let us now turn to the issue of machine 
politics. Mr. Willkie has done much talk- 
ing about Democratic “bosses” and city 
political machines. Has he said anything 
about the Republican political bosses who 
are backing him, such as Joseph Pew, head 
of the political machine which controls 


Willkie has never been able to talk away 
the fact that his signature is on a Tam- 
many Hall membership card. 

Mr. Willkie criticizes President Roose- 
velt for being dictatorial minded, and yet 
it is a well-known fact that Willkie pays 
little attention to his political advisers. 
It is reported that he does most of the 
talking when he gets together with his ad- 
visers, and is very stubborn about having 
his way on every point of dispute. He was 
advised to use a microphone in his early 
speeches, but he refused and lost his voice. 


Outstanding Leader 


Against this record of inconsistencies, 
stupid and costly blunders, and petty po- 
litical maneuvers, we may balance the 
record of President Roosevelt. He has, of 
course, made mistakes, but when one exam- 
ines his program and actions as a whole, 
one sees a leader who ranks along with the 
most important figures in American history. 
It is simply a fact that no man in the 
United States today is better qualified than 
he is to lead the nation in this hour of 
crisis. Dorothy Thompson, the country’s 
outstanding woman columnist, tells why 
the American people need President Roose- 
velt as their leader during the next four 
years: 

“The President knows the world. He 
knows it . . . better than any other liv- 
ing democratic head of a state or ex- 
head of a state. The range and precision 
of his knowledge—military, naval, political ; 
his understanding of conflicting social 
forces; his grasp of programs—all these 
impress every person whose life has been 
spent in foreign affairs with whom he talks. 

“No new president could acquire this 
knowledge in weeks or in months or in 
four years. ... Mr. Roosevelt was assistant 
secretary of the navy in 1917. His pas- 
sionate interest in the Navy, and through 
it, in world affairs, has never relaxed. 

“The President is a man of peace. No 
one who saw and talked with him, as I 
did, after the outbreak of the war, and in 
June, in the midst of the collapse of France, 
and saw how the war had stricken that in- 
souciant personality, marking his face with 
suffering, could ever dare to say that he 
is a warmonger. 

“The President tried to help world peace, 
tried to keep it by every possible means, 
and by the only possible means short of 
delivering all democracies over to the dic- 
tators—the use of the American weight for 
peace.... ; 

“The President can be a very great man 
in times of emergency. He was a great 
man in 1933, and he has been a great man 
since the overwhelming crisis in June. He 
has met that crisis, that swift and danger- 
ous disaster, with speed, timing, and im- 
mense courage. 

“He is the first President in our whole 
history to dare to call for conscription in 
the midst of an election campaign. In that 
he threw his political career into the scales.” 
(Other writers point out that Mr. Willkie 
hesitated and, in every case involving the 
issue of conscription, waited for President 
Roosevelt to make the first move.) 

“While others talked of unity, the Presi- 
dent moved swiftly to make unity real. He 
reorganized the cabinet. He changed the 
most controversial figures in it. Mr. Hop- 
kins gave place to Mr. Jesse Jones, about 
whom, in the circles hostile to Roosevelt, 
there is no controversy whatsoever... . 


Moves for Unity 


“The President gave two of the most 
critical cabinet posts—War and Navy—to 
two great patriots and two Republicans, one 
of them the man who, as vice-presidential 
candidate four years ago, made the sharp- 
est attacks upon his policy. Not since that 
titanic conservative, Alexander Hamilton, 
handed the election of 1800 to his hated 
rival, the liberal Jefferson, to save and unite 
the nation in a time of crisis, has a political 
leader of America made a more magnani- 
mous and wholehearted gesture. Those who 
say he did it for political considerations 
have dry hearts and limited imaginations. 
The President knows that more than his 





writers point out that France did not 
achieve the extent of political unity our 
country has until it was too late, and Eng- 
land did not do so until the enemy was 
at her very door.) ; 

President Roosevelt, continues Dorothy 
Thompson, has “unified the defense with 
Canada, making a military and political 
move of first-class statesmanship and im- 
portance. 

“He made a deal on air bases which is 
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worth billions for the defense of these 
shores. ... 

“The President gathered to the defense 
council representatives of the great steel in- 
dustry and of the great motor industry— 
neither of them his partisans—and in deal- 
ing with the industrialists in matters of 
defense production he has been generous 
in the extreme. Short of handing them 
Capitol Hill, he has complied with every 
reasonable demand... . 

“And every move he has made _ has 
been in the weeks preceding an election. 
If he did not consult Congress on the de- 
stroyers, he is submitting everything he has 
done to the crucial test of the polls. This 
is not the way dictators act. They do 
not have elections! 

“He possesses the greatest single asset 
that any leader of a democratic state can 
have in a crisis like this: the confidence 
of the rank and file of workers that he 
will not use conscription and defense to 
betray democracy itself and destroy their 
freedom. .. . 

“Finally, the prestige of the President 
throughout the democratic world, what is 
left of it, free, and what still hopes and 
believes and struggles under tyranny, is 
immense, . . . The figure of the President 
looms above that of any statesman, except 
perhaps Churchill, whose stature grows 
under fire. 

“Among our friends in Latin America 
Roosevelt is the most popular president 
who ever sat in the White House. 

“These are assets that we have here 
and now; they are the result of accumula- 
tion; they are already on the ledger. Be- 
side them, it seems to me, the question of 
a third term and a thousand other con- 
siderations become very minor indeed.” 

One of the most frequent charges made 
against the Roosevelt administration is that 
it has spent many billions of dollars in the 
attempt to solve the nation’s problems and 
yet these problems are as far from being 
solved as they were when the spending 
program began. It is true that there are 
still eight or nine million people unem- 
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LTHOUGH tension in the Far East 

has slackened somewhat during the 
last few weeks (as noted in last week’s 
issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER), the 
conditions which caused it to rise in the 
first place remain unchanged. Japan is 
still pouring troops into French Indo- 
China; she is still looking to Germany and 
Italy for support, and negotiating with 
Russia for an agreement which would 
grant her a free hand in the Pacific and in 
southeastern Asia. The reopening of the 
Burma Road by the British, the tightening 
of already severe restrictions on exports to 
Japan by the United States, and the fact 
that most of the 16,000 Americans living 
in the Far East have begun to pack their 
belongings; these developments have been 
taken to indicate that the two great English- 
speaking powers are as determined as are 
the Japanese. 


Comparison of Strength 


Whether the Far Eastern crisis will come 
to a head, and what will be the result if 
it does, will depend to a very large extent 
upon the relative military and _ naval 
strength of Japan and the United States. 
It is not our purpose in this article to 
discuss whether or not our government 
should adopt a stand which might embroil 
us with Japan, but merely to list briefly 
the forces at our disposal as opposed to 
those of the Japanese, and to speculate on 
the help we might receive from the British 
and Dutch in the Far Eastern region. 

Japan, to begin with, ranks high as a 
military power. Her army is large, well 
equipped, and well officered. She maintains 
about a million men in China, several hun- 
dred thousand along the Russian-Siberian 
border, and perhaps five million trained re- 
serves at home, awaiting call. It is a 
fanatical army of courage, loyalty, and 
daring. Although it has not been able to 
subdue China’s ill-equipped forces in more 
than three years of fighting, the Japanese 
army is much.dlarger and stronger than 
that of the United States which, at present, 
numbers 400,000. By spring it is expected 
that the United States Army will be in- 
creased to 1,200,000, however. 

But because of the great and watery dis- 
tances involved, mass armies are not ex- 
pected to play an important part in any 
struggle between the United States and 
Japan. Between these two nations, air- 
craft and naval power are much more im- 
portant, because only these are capable of 
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commanding sea lanes and enforcing block- 
ades, as a Pacific war would require. 

In the air Japan and the United States 
are nearly equal from a numerical point of 
view, since both countries possess about 
4,000 fighting or bombing planes. If there 
is any appreciable difference in numbers, 
it probably favors the United States, which 
enjoys a far greater productive capacity 
than Japan. On a qualitative basis the 
United States is believed to be far ahead 
of Japan, as regards both planes and pilots. 

The United States Navy consists chiefly 
of 15 battleships, six aircraft carriers, 37 
cruisers, 197 destroyers, and 103 subma- 
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rines. In the Japanese navy there are 10 
battleships, six aircraft carriers, 41 cruisers, 
119 destroyers, and 66 submarines. Thus it 
will be seen that the United States enjoys 
the numerical advantage in battleships, 
destroyers, and submarines, while Japan has 
a slight edge in cruisers. In tonnage, the 
United States outclasses Japan by about 15 
per cent, possessing 1,280,000 tons to 
Japan’s 745,000 tons. 

A mere listing of such figures as these, 
however, means nothing in itself. They 
simply reflect the actual strength of the 
two fleets as of today. They indicate only 
that if the American and Japanese fleets 
met halfway between the nearest Japanese 
and the nearest American base, the odds 
would favor the United States. But time 
and place are two other very important 
considerations. 


Time and Place 


As an illustration of timing, the following 
is important. Japan and the United States 
are both building new naval craft as fast 
as their shipyards can turn them out. In 
this race, Japan enjoys the advantage of 
having started several years ago. She is 
building eight battleships, of which four 
will be heavier and perhaps faster than 
any now belonging to the United States; 
four swift battle-cruisers, nine long-range 
submarines, and four destroyers. These 
ships are expected to be put into commis- 
sion in 1942 and 1943. The Japanese hope, 
therefore, that there will be a short period 
between the time they finish their present 
naval building program and the time the 
new American fleet comes into being, when 
the balance of naval superiority will shift 
across the Pacific to Japan. It will not be 
a very important shift, however, because 
the two battleships Washington and North 
Carolina will join the United States fleet 
next year. In 1943 there will be six more, 
including two super-battleships of the type 
Japan is now building. If the British navy 
should be destroyed or greatly weakened 
during the next three years, however, the 
United States will be forced to keep a good 
part of its new fleet in the Atlantic. For 
this reason, there is no way of being sure 
that the existing margin of American naval 
superiority, as against that of Japan, can 
be maintained. 

The second consideration is that of 
place. If a naval war were fought off the 
coast of California, the advantage would 
lie with the United States, since our fleet 
would be close to its home bases. If it 
were fought in the Far East, however, 
Japan would enjoy the advantage because, 
as Captain D. W. Knox, an American naval 
officer noted as an expert on naval strategy 
and history, recently wrote: 


Even under the assumption of an adequate 
base at Oahu (Hawaii), the American fleet 
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could scarcely operate in Philippine or Chinese 
waters at 50 per cent of its theoretical strength. 
Thus the measure of our sea power in the 
Orient today is about half, probably much 
less than half, of the strength of our fleet. 


Among naval officers it is generally said 
that a navy cannot effectively operate more 
than 2,500 miles from its base. Between 
Pearl Harbor, our great Pacific stronghold 
in Hawaii, and Japan, lie 3,394 miles of 
water. Even from our incomplete base at 
Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutian Islands, 
the distance to Japan is 2,533 miles. 

If the United States should go to war 
with Japan, however, it would probably be 
with the objective of preventing a Japanese 
drive south into the Malay peninsula, the 
Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, or— 
perhaps—Australia and New Zealand. This 
view is taken because Japan would have 
to do this before she could hope to be 
strong enough to challenge the United States 
at any other point. This would mean that 
the Japanese navy, as well as the American 
Navy, would have to operate in waters at 
a considerable distance from its home bases. 
Under such circumstances the United 
States would have allies, and the picture 
would be changed considerably. 


British Bases 

It has been proposed that the United 
States make use of Britain’s great naval 
base at Singapore, which controls the main 
passage between the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. This, it is believed, would be a 
mutually beneficial agreement because Brit- 
ain needs a fleet to protect this base, and 
because the United States needs a base for 
operations in Far Eastern waters. During 
the past 15 years the British have poured 
$150,000,000 into Singapore—building 
great docks, repair facilities able to care 
for the largest ships afloat, a huge air base 
for the 1,500 planes now based on the 
Malay peninsula, a powerful radio station, 
and coastal batteries capable of hurling 
3.000-pound shells for nearly 30 miles. 

If the United States should make use of 
British bases in the Far East, Japan would 
face a series of difficult obstacles in mov- 
ing south. First, there would be Britain’s 
outpost of Hong Kong, near China, a 
heavily fortified island garrisoned by 12,000 
troops (during the World War it took 
Japan two months to drive half as many 
Germans out of a much more vulnerable 
position at Tsingtao, and even then she had 
the help of Britain). Guarding the east- 
ern end of the entrance to the South China 
Sea there is the American outpost, in the 
Philippines, where there are now 11,000 
American troops, and a native army of 21,- 
000 commanded by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and protected by the Far Eastern 
squadron of two cruisers, 13 destroyers, a 
dozen submarines, and aircraft. Japan could 
not afford to sail past these outposts, in 


moving troops south along the 1,500 miles 
of water between Formosa and Borneo, the 
most northern of the Dutch East Indies, 
for her supply lines could then be dis- 
rupted at will, and perhaps cut off. If she 
sent her entire naval force south to protect 
these lines, Japan itself would be left un- 
protected. If she sent only part of it, 
there would be the danger that that part 
might be trapped and destroyed piecemeal. 

Any Japanese force moving south of 
Hong Kong and Manila would come within 
the operating range of a fleet based on 
Singapore, and naval squadrons operating 
from two Dutch bases—Surabaya and Am- 
boina, in the Netherlands Indies. The 
Dutch maintain five cruisers, eight de- 
stroyers, 18 submarines, and 100 long- 
range bombers in the East Indies. If this 
force is added to the two cruisers, half a 
dozen submarines, and large air force now 
maintained by Britain at Singapore, it will 
be seen that a naval force of considerable 
strength is already on duty in those waters. 
In addition, there are about 35,000 Dutch, 
and 50,000 native troops in the Dutch 
East Indies, while to the south lies a re- 
serve area consisting of Australia and New 
Zealand. Having sent 20,000 men to 
Europe and the Middle East, Australia still 
maintains an army of 40,000 men, and a 
home defense force of 95,000. She is 
rapidly building her armed forces toward a 
peak of 250,000 men, while turning out 
some 600 aircraft every month. 


String of Defenses 


Thus it will be seen that Japan must 
confront a string of defenses which is 
both wide and deep, if she attempts to 
move south in the face of American op- 
position. With American ships and planes 
operating from Singapore, and from Aus- 
tralian or Dutch bases, in addition to the 
Philippines and Hawaii, she would find 
every foot of the way very hard going. 
Joint British-American-Dutch cooperation 
in the Far East could not only resist a 
Japanese thrust with fair hope of success, 
but open a counteroffensive against Japa- 
nese shipping, with possible results which 
would be very serious to Japan. From 
our bases in Alaska, long-range bombing 
planes could easily fly to Japan and back 
again, and such trips could also be made 
from Guam and the Philippines. What is 
more, the Japanese know they can expect 
little aid from Germany and Italy so long 
as the control of the seas rests in British 
and American hands. Weakened by her 
long war in China, Japan can only succeed 
if she is able to strike fast and hard, as 
Germany did in France. At the least sign 
of weakness at home, Russia and China 
might move to settle accounts of long 
standing. And this thoughtful Japanese 
know very well. 
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